FEET OF <JLAX

For better or for worse? He could never know, he could never be
sure.

It was at this moment that Schoudler finally awoke completely from
the anaesthetic. His gaze first encountered the flask of serum, followed
the tube which ended in his arm., moved to Chellieres, who was stand-
ing on the right of the bed., then to Lartois, sitting on the left, and
came back again to Chellieres.

"Well, my dear Baron?" the latter enquired.

"Hullo, you've still got your pretty cap on, eh?" said Schoudler.

Then his eyes turned to indicate Lartois.

"He's the only ... my only friend," he murmured.

"What about rne?" cried Chellieres.

"Yes, yes, you too, of course."

Schoudler asked how long he had been asleep, and whether it had
been the same operating theatre as the first time. His mind was clearly
obsessed by some major question he dared not ask.

His free hand went down below the metal cradle, explored his flank,
his groin, the beginning of the thigh and soon met the bandages.

"Well, you seem to have left me a piece of it," he said. "What
about lower down?"

"Lower down? Well, it's not there any more," replied Chellieres.
"It had to be. I don't like it, you know; I hate myself when I have to
^amputate. I like surgery which conserves. But when one can't help
it..."

"Yes, yes, it had to be/' repeated Schoudler, as his head sank a little
further into the pillows. "But it wasn't worth while. One has to die
of something."

Lartois realized that his restless friend was resigned at last; he ex-
changed a glance with Chellieres.

After all, what were they both doing leaning over this amputated
wreck of a body, this impaired mind? Schoudler no longer owned
anything, neither fortune, house, friends, nor practically even a
family; there was no hope for him of any kind, no happiness, not even
the shadow of future happiness. So why had he and Chellieres been
struggling for sixteen days with injections, serums, surgical knives and
arterial ligatures?

"Am I even trying to preserve him for my own sake, for the personal
pleasure I derive from his presence or his conversation? For the sake
of our common memories?"

No, it was not that. In the name of what kind of solidarity had he
wished to preserve by sheer effort this semi-corpse which was already
at the end of a blind alley? It was a claim that could not be argued,
either by the surgeon or himself. They were both men whose lives
were concentrated on the will to save men's bodies. It was their destiny
and their function; and the honours awarded them for it were not so
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